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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

RHYTHMS OF ENGLISH VERSE 

I 

ISCONCEPTION of this subject is so 
general that it may be useful to clear the 
ground by some consideration of its ele- 
ments. Not only the school rhetorics, 
but textbooks of prosody like The Art of 
Versification, by J. Berg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor 
Roberts (Home Correspondence School), still insist, as 
a rule, that the rhythm of English verse is, as they put 
it, "accentual," in contradistinction to the rhythm of 
classic verse, which they pronounce "quantitative." 
Even Mr. George Saintsbury, in his ponderous three- 
volume History of English Prosody, refuses to take sides 
"in the battle of Accent versus Quantity," which is as 
if one should preface a treatise on astronomy with a 
refusal to decide whether the earth goes around the sun 
or the sun around the earth. 

Since Sidney Lanier, musician and analyst as well as 
poet, wrote his Science of English Verse, there is no longer 
any excuse for persistence in the old error. Rhythm is 
rhythm, and its laws are unchangeable, in poetry, in 
music, in the motion of tides and stars, in the vibration 
of sound-waves, light-waves, or the still more minute 
waves of molecular action. Always and everywhere 
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rhythm is measured movement, a regular succession of 
time-intervals. English verse is as quantitative as Greek 
verse, because its primary rhythms depend quite as 
essentially upon the time-values of its syllables, upon its 
marshalling of long and short syllables in feet of a given 
length; while its secondary rhythms, its phrase-move- 
ments, mark off with larger curves longer time-intervals. 
The fact that in English the syllabic "quantities" are 
more changeable than in Greek and Latin makes no 
difference with this essential truth; our verse also is 
quantitative, even though the Greek ear may have 
demanded more exactness in length of syllables, while 
the English ear permits our poets greater liberty in mak- 
ing many syllables long or short at will. Nor does our 
use of accent, rhyme and other devices, some of them 
unnecessary to the Greek poet, make any difference. 
Accent is universal in human speech, though slight in 
certain languages; while rhyme, alliteration, etc., merely 
mark off and emphasize rhythmic intervals. 

The best way of clearing our minds of error is to think 
of verse in terms of music. We have been told so per- 
sistently that an English foot consists of a given succes- 
sion of "accented and unaccented syllables" that it 
becomes less confusing to discard the word foot altogether 
and use instead the musical term bar. Perhaps it would 
be a good thing if we could also discard the old terms 
iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, dactylic, etc., and classify 
poetic measures merely as three-time or four-time. For 
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this is the fundamental difference, and a recognition of 
it would make us free to analyze as many varieties of 
movement in each as there are in music. In modern 
poetry, as in modern music, the tendency is toward 
increasing freedom and variety of movement in both the 
bar and the phrase, involving closer and more extended 
intervals and subtler cadences. The music of Messrs. 
Debussy and d'Indy is paralleled by the poetry of Messrs. 
Vildrac, Romains and other young Parisians, and in 
English by that of the Imagists and others. But at 
present we are analyzing, not the new measures but the 
old, as the iambic should be studied before vers libre. 
Nor can the secondary rhythm, the grouping of bars 
together in phrases, be considered until the movement 
within the bar is clearly understood. 

All English poetry is in either three-time or four-time — 
that is, each bar counts three beats or four; for the 
language does not admit of the five-beat measure found 
infrequently in oriental poetry. If we continue using the 
old terms, the three-time measures are: the iambic, each 
typical foot or bar consisting of a short and a long 
syllable, to be indicated by an eighth and a quarter note; 
the trochaic, the trochee reversing the iambus; and the 
tribrach, consisting of three short syllables, represented 
by three eighth-notes. The four-time measures are: the 
anapaestic, each anapaest being two short syllables and 
one long; the dactylic, one long and two short; both these 
measures being varied by the spondee, a foot of two long 
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syllables. The long syllable consumes in utterance twice 
as much time as the short, and in English usually, though 
not always, it carries a slight stress or accent. All the 
above measures are varied by rests, inversions, etc., 
exactly as in music; and there are four-time measures, 
still unnamed, which may hardly be classed as either 
anapaestic or dactylic. 

In a poem, as in a piece of music, the first technical 
point to be noted is the time: is the piece written in 
three-time or four-time? Does each bar count three 
beats or four? The musician is always informed, for the 
kindly composer states his time at the beginning of his 
opus as openly as he states his key; but the reader of 
poetry has to find out for himself whether a given poem 
is in three-time, thus belonging usually to the great 
iambic class, which includes probably ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all English verse; or in four-time, so belonging 
usually to the much smaller anapaestic class. 

Having discerned the measure of the poem, one may 
analyze the poet's lines exactly as the composer analyzes 
and writes down in notes the air which floats through his 
mind. One will need most of the musician's materials — 
that is, one will need quarter-notes and eighth-notes, and 
sometimes half-notes and sixteenth-notes; quarter-rests 
and eighth-rests, dots, ties and triplets — almost every 
device, in short, used by the musician for expressing 
time. The expression of tune is not attempted here. 
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Let us select for analysis one of the most beautiful 
strains of music in English verse, Shakespeare's seventy- 
first sonnet. The typical bar is an iambus; for example 
the bar for me, in which the first syllable counts one beat 
and the second two. The voice discovers in each line 
five bars followed by a pause of one bar; the first two lines 
showing no variation from the iambic type, while others 
vary widely, as follows: 
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i r \t f It f Ip r k f 

Oh if (I say) yon look np - on this verse 
When I per-haps corn-pound - ed am with clay 

Hi If f If r ns f It M* -1 1 

Do not so much as my poor name re-hearse 

t r \t Mr t \t fir M** 1 1 

But let your love even with my life de-cay: 

r u I p rib r i u u i ^ r it 

Lest the wise world should look in • to your moan 



c r ir ; mc r ic r I* r I'* 1 

And mock you with me aft - er I am gone. 

The fourteen lines of this beautiful sonnet show almost 
all the variations of which iambic pentameter is capable. 
A few others may be found in the first three lines of 
Hamlet's most famous soliloquy. 

t f It fir t \^i t \t i p {*-> 

To be or not to be— that is the quea-tion 
Wheth-er 'tis no - bier m the mind to snf - fer 



The slings and ar-rows of out - rag - eons fort-tine 
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In all these examples the voice pauses for the length 
of a bar at the end of each line, but this circumstance, 
though incidental in a large majority of lines, is by no 
means a rule for all. Blank verse, both epic and dramatic, 
often sweeps down line-boundaries, as in the following 
examples from Shakespeare and Milton: 

Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restores us, etc. 

In the common hymn measure, with lines of four and 
three feet, or bars, alternating, the voice always lengthens 
the short lines by a pause of one bar, as in "To the 
Cuckoo," by Wordsworth. 

i r IS t M* 1 P I? f I 

Oh blithe new - com - erl I have heard 



t r ip n mp r 

I hear thee and re • joice 



St *1 



i i M 1 r \z r ic r 

Oh cock • oo 1 shall I call thee bird, 

1 1 Imp ImP ' * 1 

Or but a wan • der - ing voice? 
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Readers will vary slightly from these formulae, of 
course, in minor details — for example, in the length of 
certain syllables; but in general they will follow them 
rather closely. Study of them will show that each bar, 
like a bar of music, takes the same amount of time for 
utterance as every other bar, except that the reader, like 
the musician, varies the tempo in phrasing; it will show 
that the succession of long and short syllables in these 
bars, and also the position of the stress, or accent, varies 
almost as widely in poetry as in music; that rests or 
pauses of varying lengths occur frequently, sometimes 
even at the point of usual stress, and more often than 
not, to the length of an entire bar, at the end of each 
line: that a long syllable sometimes bridges two bars, 
counting one beat in each; and many other points — too 
many to be mentioned. 

Thus far we have studied only the iambic measure, 
which is so dear, so natural to the English ear that until 
the time of Shelley and Coleridge other measures were 
rare in English verse, being found only, I think, in early 
poems of the Piers Ploughman type and in certain ballads 
and Elizabethan songs. In a future article other measures 
will be discussed. 

H.M. 
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